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THE REUNITED UNION. 



Although the last gun in the war for the restoration of 
the Union was fired nearly twenty years ago, and the dead and 
buried Confederacy has not since then given any sign of life, 
we have had a Union rather in name than in spirit. At the 
close of the period of reconstruction, the Northern States 
claimed for themselves, and to them was cheerfully as well as 
prudently conceded, a certain ascendency in Federal affairs 
other than that of numbers. The Southern States took a back 
seat in Congress, having no seat at all in any other department 
of the government. Mr. Carlisle's elevation to the Speakership 
of the national House of Eepresentatives was a timid step in 
advance. But even this was rendered possible only by the 
diversion from sectional politics that attended the discussion 
of the tariff. The election of Mr. Cleveland to the Presidency 
sweeps away all sectional distinctions and lines. It brings the 
South back into the Union and the Administration. It gives it 
the opportunity, which it ought to embrace, of impressing itself 
upon the national policy. It invests it with actual power and 
the responsibility that belongs to power, and bids it show its 
real character as a political entity and force. On the use it thus 
makes of its chance for good or ill will depend an answer to the 
question whether we shall, or shall not, have a revival of 
sectionalism in our future politics. 

As long as the South existed by a species of sufferance, and 
the North stood at once as the source and resource of national- 
ity, sectionalism — senseless and selfish, insincere and exacting 
— sprang from the nature of the case, and was inevitable. The 
temptation it offered to demagogues on both sides of the line 
could not be resisted. Nothing was easier than the fabrica- 
tion of campaign material, where the average politician's stock- 
in-trade consisted of a system of cross-petitions, of indictments 
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and rebuttals, of crimination and recrimination. It saved to 
the Cheap Johns of our public life the labor of research, by sub- 
stituting lurid inventions and quack nostrums for the legitimate 
objects of legislation. Thus every act of lawlessness in the 
South was promoted to an affair of state, and a premium was 
put upon disturbance. It was an exceeding cold day when an 
insurrection could not be extracted out of a fisticuff. Treason 
became a locality. The Senator from Oshkosh played his most 
sectional trump directly into the hand of the statesman from 
Eureka, who raked in the trick and returned the lead, and then 
the two, having saved the country, went peacefully down-stairs 
to luncheon. It is more than surmised by well-informed per- 
sons that a most famous debate between two famous party 
leaders, who respectively dragged the North and South up and 
down the aisles of the House by the hair of the head, was, as a 
witty spectator described it, " a simple matter of gate-money." 
That half a generation of this sort of shamming should have 
raised up a real hobgoblin in the fears of people who believed it 
all in earnest, is not to be wondered at. Indeed, to the extent 
that these mock-heroics occasionally proposed serious measures 
and involved thoughtful, patriotic, and conscientious statesmen, 
they worked a positive injury to legislation and society. But 
their true character may be best shown by their failure to keep 
the people apart. In spite of them, national assemblies and con- 
vocations continued to be held, and it was found that sectional 
differences existed only within party lines, and those only in 
opposing party lines, neither party recognizing any sectional 
distinctions within itself. To Republicans, disloyalty in the 
South was limited to Democrats. Meanwhile, religious, com- 
mercial, scientific, and professional associations, composed of 
representatives from every part of the country and from all 
classes, met and deliberated and adjourned without discovering 
a lack of homogeneity or any signs of public danger. During 
six consecutive years the national House of Representatives was 
Democratic. During two years both houses of Congress were 
Democratic. The country was slowly but surely preparing for 
a change of parties. It was making a series of trial-trips, as it 
were, and it must be owned that its experience proved encour- 
aging, for no ill ensued. On the contrary, the closing in of 
party lines brought the Republicans to a sense of accountability, 
and produced a long-wanted poise and balance of power. 
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At last the national campaign of 1884 is over, the election 
contest has been decided, and Grover Cleveland is conceded the 
Presidency by all parties. He will be inaugurated without 
resistance of any sort, or from any quarter, on the 4th of next 
March. Thus, after twenty-four years' absence, the Democratic 
party will return to power, and after twenty-four years' posses- 
sion, the Republican party will surrender an empire to its polit- 
ical adversary. The value of this event to ourselves and our 
system of government is inestimable. It will strengthen the 
belief in free institutions and popular forms all over the world. 
It will give a guarantee of stability and order at home to many 
generations. It is the crowning triumph, among a succession 
of triumphs, to the wearing qualities of the Constitution and 
the solidarity of the Union. 

Serious and many have been the shocks that the republic 
has sustained since "we, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estabhsh justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity," abandoned the confederation that 
served a provisional purpose after the Revolutionary war, and 
entered the present national compact. Unfortunately, the 
organic law, as it originally stood, recognized an institution 
that, logically opposed to all for which the Union professed to 
exist, was sure, soon or late, to strike a blow at its life. The war 
of secession was made possible by the very virtues of those who 
framed the Constitution, and arose out of a weak but patriotic 
spirit of compromise, which shirked questions that ought to 
have been settled. The overthrow of the Confederacy saved the 
Union, but it left the Constitution suspended, like Mohammed's 
coffin, in mid-air. The measures of reconstruction that ensued 
put a sharp strain upon the republican system, and a disputed 
Presidential election came nigh turning the victory of the Union 
into a national disaster. Rescued from ruin by the Electoral 
Commission, the Government now, for a third time in its history, 
survives extreme menace and peril, and gives to nations and the 
ages conclusive proof of its elasticity and power. 

It would be idle to deny and foolish to try to obscure the 
circumstance that the change of parties has come about largely 
through the instrumentality of the South, which in 1861 with- 
drew from the Union, and in 1865 was compelled to return to it 
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by force of arms. As an isolated fact, this seems strange indeed. 
It would be stranger still if the real character of the South 
answered the description honestly believed and maintained by 
many good people at the North. But in truth it does not. 
There has been, and there is, a moral no less than a physical 
revolution in both the old sections of the country. Neither is 
what it was. In many respects the two are improved in their 
conditions, political and material, and, there remaining no 
longer any bar to their perfect union, the lessons of the epoch of 
misunderstanding and misadventure from which we are emerg- 
ing will be found not to have been set in vain. Particularly is 
this true of the South. 

The issues that produced secession are all passed away. The 
men who led the secession movement no longer appear upon 
the scene. A fresh crop of ideas has sprung up in the South. 
A new body of public men has come to the front. These were 
not responsible for the mistakes of their fathers, and, except to 
be loyal to their fathers' memory and motives, are nowise con- 
cerned to defend that which they have no mind to repeat. The 
North has mistaken a manly and filial sentiment in the South 
for a covert and treasonable political design. This has been the 
occasion of a deal of mutual misconception and not a little crim- 
ination and recrimination. The South will presently have the 
opportunity to dispel this error. It will prove itself a conserv- 
ative bulwark to the Administration, in Congress, in the Cabinet, 
and throughout the civil service. For the Southern people 
sincerely love their country. They are true to its free institu- 
tions. They feel keenly the stigma that they have been made 
to bear so long, and their present exultation springs largely 
from a sense of moral emancipation. At last they think they 
will be able to give hostages to fortune. 

Everybody knows that under the shadow of a belief in the 
impregnability of the Republican position in the national 
G-overnment great abuses have intrenched themselves. There 
being an equal portion of human nature in all political bodies, 
it could hardly have been otherwise. The circumstances of our 
last campaign pointed the moral and adorned the tale of these 
abuses, and the decision that has been reached is the proclama- 
tion of a prevailing impression that more danger is to be ap- 
prehended from wasteful and dishonest men in office than 
from men " lately engaged in rebellion." It is a manifesto from 
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the people to the people, claiming their own again. It is a 
decree of judgment against the party that had begun to think 
itself the state, and a warning to those who are intrusted with 
power not to misuse it In short, it is both a civil service order 
and a restoration of the disunited Union, and upon the sincerity 
with which this construction is put upon it, and the success with 
which its provisions, actual and implied, are executed, will 
depend the length of the Democratic tenure. 

The end of the late national campaign was signalized by the 
extraordinary spectacle of a defeated candidate for President 
assembling his neighbors and friends about him to hear from his 
lips a passionate exclamation against all who opposed his elec- 
tion. Denuded of oratorical redundancy and translated into 
plain English, Mr. Blaine's indictment charged that the result 
of the contest had been achieved by the union of four Northern 
States, whose loyalty he did not hesitate to question, with a 
South made solid by the subjection of its negro population. He 
asserted that the chiefs of the rebellion had regained possession 
of the Government by a system of intimidation that made the 
vote of a white man at the South double the value of the vote of 
a white man at the North. He declared that this unequal state 
of affairs raised a question that dwarfed all other questions, 
and he appealed to the manhood of the North to join him in a 
movement to avert what he described as a great national danger. 
He did not specify a remedy in detail, but his general plan em- 
braced a solid North against a solid South, and flatly contra- 
dicted the pacific policy laid down in his letter accepting the 
Republican nomination for President. 

The unreasonable character, the half statement and false 
argument, of the sectional delusion have never been put more 
sharply and clearly than they are in this splenetic outcry of a 
beaten aspirant. It ignores the facts of current political history 
with the most child-like disregard of the popular intelligence. 
For example, in the eleven ex-Confederate States, casting ninety- 
four electoral votes, there are only three — Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina — in which the negroes are in a majority, so 
that if Mr. Blaine's assumption were correct, that the negroes are 
all Republicans, they could not, had they all voted for him, have 
given him more than twenty-six electoral votes, or ten fewer than 
New York threw against him, and four fewer than were given 
against him by Indiana, Connecticut, and New Jersey. The 
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majority of negroes in Louisiana was in 1880 but twenty-nine 
thousand in over nine hundred thousand, or but three per cent. ; 
moreover, the negro vote was divided there, and there is not a 
particle of evidence to show that there was any intimidation. If 
he had obtained the votes of Mississippi and South Carolina, he 
would still have lost the Presidency by the votes of disaffected 
Republicans in the State of New York. As to the complaint 
that the election of Mr. Cleveland rehabilitates the Southern 
Confederacy by restoring its chiefs to power, it is to be said in 
answer that none of those who were directly responsible for the 
secession movement or its consequences, are now upon the stage 
of public affairs. If there be one, he is Senator Isham G-. Harris, 
of Tennessee, whom the Republicans of the United States Senate 
proposed, the Democrats concurring, to elect unanimously to the 
Presidency of the Senate. 

After all, however, these are immaterial suggestions, which 
spring from a querulous temper, and not from any real appre- 
hension or belief; for no man has cultivated close relations with 
the persons he assails more assiduously than Mr. Blaine him- 
self. The only question he raises that is worthy of attention 
relates to the actual political condition of the Southern States, 
and the remedy he proposes of a solid North against the alleged 
encroachments and power of the solid South. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Blaine's argument, it is neither tangible nor original. 
During ten years we had an application of this sectional policy. 
There was a solid North. Neither Mr. Blaine nor any one else 
can hope to make it more solid. The Republican party, repre- 
senting this solid North, had absolute control, and it did what- 
ever it pleased with the South. The Constitution offered no 
obstacle to the thorough and radical scheme of reconstruction 
adopted by the Republican leaders. The Southern States were 
put under the dominion of the black population, organized and 
led by a few whites, backed by the whole power of the Govern- 
ment. The responsible, tax-paying elements of society were 
outlawed. In a word, the bottom was put upon the top of the 
political edifice. What was the result ? Interminable conflict, 
ruinous corruption; a Moses in South Carolina, a Kellogg in 
Louisiana. The rotten fabric crumbled and fell of its own 
weight. It was out of nature and out of joint, and it could not 
exist. Gradually natural conditions prevailed, and ever since 
there has been a steady increase of prosperity and decrease of 
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violence. No civilized community loves crime for its own sake. 
Nor has the South reached a millennium of peace and quiet any 
more than the North. But as to law and order, the South can 
to-day challenge comparison with the North. 

Extended to its logical conclusion, Mr. Blaine's argument 
looks either to the forcible restoration of the negro to rulership 
in the Southern States, or the destruction of Statehood at the 
South, and the substitution of provincial forms of government 
in room of it, with a military governor, a standing army, and 
martial law for each separate province. 

If Mr. Blaine's scheme does not embrace the one or other of 
these propositions, it has no practical purpose, and his speech 
may be dismissed as the incendiary harangue of a disappointed 
applicant for office. In the meantime, it is to be borne in mind 
by those who seek the truth, that the present relation of the 
white and black populations of the South is a race, not a politi- 
cal question. In States where the whites are in a great majority, 
there is no issue at all, and the blacks fare better than they do 
in any of the Northern States. In the black-majority States, or 
close States, all issues are decided by race laws. The stronger 
race will govern ; the weaker cannot. The trial was made, and 
we saw what came of it. Depopulate South Carolina of its 
whites, repeople it with white men made in the image and in 
the spirit of Mr. Blaine, and the result will be the same. The 
savage multitude will assert the power of numbers, the trained 
minority will meet it with the artifices of civilization, and the 
savage will go to the wall. Society will find its level somehow, 
and, until Mr. Blaine can make an African the equal of an 
Anglo-Saxon, he will not materially change the situation of any 
community .where the blacks outnumber the whites. 

The outcry of Mr. Blaine, and the support that a few 
excited journals have given it, take their origin in partisan 
arrogance, stimulated by unexpected defeat. It is, in effect, a 
pretense that the party to which they belong has a prescriptive 
right to rule the country. It is, by implication, an assault upon 
the patriotism and capacity of a majority of the people of the 
United States. In this character it is as great a treason to the 
spirit of republican institutes as secession was to the Union. If 
it be true, reconstruction was a blunder and a crime, and the 
States of the South ought to have been retained as conquered 
territory, and should be now held by force of arms. If it be 
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true, there is a radical, generic difference between the people of 
the North and the South, which will stand as a perpetual obstacle 
to real union. It is not true, and Mr. Blaine is a living example 
that it is not. Born in western Pennsylvania, and receiving 
his first and strongest impression from Kentucky, he has shown 
himself the most representative and popular citizen of Maine. 
During thirty years Mississippi's three foremost party leaders 
were Northern men : Sargent S. Prentiss, from Maine ; John A. 
Quitman, from New York ; and Robert J. Walker, from Penn- 
sylvania. One of the most powerful of the secession leaders, 
John Slidell, went to Louisiana from New York. The govern- 
ment at Washington levied war against the Confederacy for the 
restoration of the Union. It succeeded, and, unless it stultified 
its professions and annihilated the republic, it was bound to 
rely upon the self-governing capacity and the personal integrity 
of the Southern people. Its reliance was not misplaced. In the 
coming years the South will contribute the most conservative 
elements of political thought and action to the Government. 
The man who has fought for his country knows only half how 
to value it. To comprehend its full value, he must have 
lost it. 

Many disappointments will follow the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land, who, if he were ten times a statesman, could not fill the 
expectation of his supporters. This, however, is merely to say 
that party reverses seldom realize the fears of the defeated, just 
as party triumphs never attain the hopes of the victors. Two 
errors the change of parties will undoubtedly expose. The one 
that the Republican party is alone qualified to govern ; the 
other, that the South cannot be trusted. The incidents of ad- 
ministration maybe left to take care of themselves. The Union 
is itself again. 

Heney Watterson. 



